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ultimate ideal. In the mean time, smaller
strikes, as general in scope as possible, and
preferably in the vital industries, such as
transportation, will improve th</ conditions
of the workers, keep up their righting spirit
to concert pitch, and whet their appetite
for further victories.

Syndicalist weapons : second, direct action.
The class war

Direct action, of which we hear so much
in discussions of the new unionism, is a
term loosely and vaguely used. It is pri-
marily the opposite of political action, the
aim of the socialists and the labor parties,
and strictly taken would even include the
strike. In the narrower sense, however, it
stands for a general assortment of more or
less violent measures, also a heritage from
the anarchistic precedents of the move-
ment. The syndicalists have taken over
from the orthodox socialists the doctrine
of the class struggle, which they translate
into the class war, and give to it much of
the meaning suggested by that strong term.
They hold that workers and the employing
classes are natural and implacable ene-
mies, that no truce can ever exist between
them, that no treaty is binding, and that in
the struggle all methods, without distinc-
tion, are to be used. There is no right nor
wrong in the ordinary sense; the only right
is success, and failure the only wrong,
and the test of the advisability of any pro-
cedure is whether it advances the aims of
the working class.

In keeping with this view, the leaders ad-
vocate the policy called "sabotage", a
French term derived from the word for a
wooden shoe and meaning botched work.
If the employers refuse to raise wages, the
quality of the work must be reduced until
he sees the error of his ways. Books and
pamphlets have been distributed telling
workingmen how most easily to spoil prod-
ucts and even to cripple machinery. Tele-
graph wires have been cut, trains held up
or sent to the wrong destination by all sorts
of deliberate " mistakes " ; silks spotted by
handling with greasy fingers; patrons of
restaurants informed of the use of table
leavings and adulterations in their food,
and so on.

Some advocate ruining machinery with
chemicals or by putting sand in the bear-
ings, setting fire to property and the like,
but it should be said that the more intelli-
gent recognize the folly of extensive de-
struction . The doctrine of slacking or '' sol-
diering", however, is generally believed in
and often practised, and many claims are
made for its success in bringing employers
to terms.

The growth in prestige  of labor  during
the Great War

The idealism engendered abroad and es-
pecially in the United States by the war
proved a strong force in the advancement
of labor generally. Labor union member-
ships increased greatly in all countries, ma-
terial concessions were got through strikes
and mere demands. Governmental agen-
cies for dealing with labor were multiplied,
new radical movements prospered, a third
" International " was held, and a soviet re-
public supplanted the imperial government
of a great European power. Of course, re-
action from such advances is inevitable, but
we may confidently expect that the general
situation of the worldngman will be bet-
tered as a net result in the end, for that is
the tale of the struggles of the rising pro-
letariat in the last century.

In 1919 the American Federation of Labor
counted 3,260,068 members as against
1,946,347 in 1915. In England from 1917
to 1919 membership in the trade unions
increased from 3,082,352 to 4,532,085,
the proportionate advance not being so
large as in the United States because of
the more extensive membership to begin
with. In our own country this growth
was accompanied by the extension of num-
bers in the I.W.W. to which we have al-
ready referred, and by the phenomenal
growth of the Non-Partisan League in the
Dakotas. In 1915 the farmers of North
Dakota organized a political association to
secure state ownership of terminal elevators,
flour mills, packing houses, cold storage
plants and state banks, and to exempt farm
improvements from taxation. By the end of
1918 it mustered 188,000 members, chiefly in
the Dakotas, Minnesota and Montana. In
North Dakota, where the league was sue-